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and the inquiring surgeon to the Presidency at 
Singapore received the Society’s gold-medal. In 
1842-3, Mr. Lobb, visiting these islands to collect 
botanical specimens, also discovered the same tree, 
and the gum which issues from it. 

Since then the wonderful utility of this new ma- 
terial has been established in very various applica- 
tions. But the gum would have remained compa- 
ratively useless but for the inventive spirit which 
has subdued every difficulty of a new manufacture. 
The substance is now applied to the humblest as 
well as the highest purposes. It is a clothes-line 
defying the weather; it is a buffer for a railway 
carriage. It is a stopping for a hollow tooth ; it is 
: une a sheathing for the wire that conveys the electric 

It is to the scientific travellers that we owe the} spark across the Channel. It is a cricket-ball ; it 
successive introduction of new materials of manu-|js a life-boat in the Arctic seas. It is a noiseless 
factures, Of the enormous extent in which such new curtain-ring ; it is a sanitary water-pipe. It resists 
materials affect production, we may form some! the action of many chemical substances, and is thus 
adequate notion from the mention of three—India largely employed tor vessels in bleaching and d ye- 
rubber, Gutta-percha, and Palm-oil. ing factories; it is capable of being moulded into 

In 1853, we imported 2,000,000 Ibs. of caout-|the most beautiful forms, and thus becomes one of 
chouc, or India-rubber. The gum of a Brazilian|the most efficient materials for multiplying works of 
tree, discovered by some scientific Frenchman in|ornamental art. The collection of gutta-percha has 
1735, had been employed for nearly a century for given a new stimulus to the feeble industry of the 
no higher purpose than rubbing out pencil-marks.| inhabitants of Java and Sumatra, and Borneo, and 
Recently the mode of applying this substance for|a new direction to the commerce of Singapore. It 
the production of water-proof garments was disco-|has brought the people of the Indian archipelago 
vered. In 1830, we only imported a small quan-/jnto more direct contact with European civilization. 
tity. Since then caoutchouc has become one of our} What the use of gutta-percha is doing for the 
great materials of manufacture, applied, not only to Malays, the use of palm-oil is doing for the Africans. 
clothing, but to useful articles of every description.|} Much of this oil is used for making candles. What 
Its great property of elasticity has rendered it|has created this enormous manufacture of one of 
available in numberless instances beyond those of|the most improved articles of domestic utility ? 
making cloth water-proof and air-tight. When we Knowledge. The palm-oil eandles have been 
discovered how to make India-rubber soluble by | brought to their present perfection by chemical and 
spirit, we obtained our water-proof clothes, our air-| mechanical appliances, working with the most com- 
cushions, and water-beds. When machinery drew/plete division of labour, carried through by the 
out the lump of gum into the finest threads, and | nicest economy resulting from great administrative 
connected them with cotton, flax, silk, or worsted,/skill. The superior quality of the products of the 
in a braiding-machine, we became provided with|ojl-candle factories is the result of chemistry. A 
every species of elastic web that can render dress| French chemist discovered that fats, such as oil, 
at once tight and easy. But chemistry has carried were composed of three inflammable acids—two of 
the use of India-rubber further than the spirit which} which, called stearic and margaric, are solid; and 
dissolves it, or the machinery which splits it into mni- one called oleic, fluid. Ametons substance called 
nute threads. Chemistry has combined it with] glycerine, is also present. The oil is now freed from 
sulphur, and thus added in a remarkable degree to|the oleic acid and the glycerine, which interfere 
its strength and its elasticity. It has made it in-| with its power of producing light, and the two solid 
dependent of temperature. It has doubled its utility.|acids are erystalized. What are called stearine 
“Vulcanized India-rubber” is one of the most valu-|and composite candles are thus produced, at a cost 
able of recent inventions. which is really less than that of the old tallow- 

It is a striking characteristic of our age, and par-|candles, when we consider that they burn longer 
ticularly as compared with the period when India-|and with greater brilliancy, besides being freed 
rubber was first sent to Europe, that the applicatiou|from a disagreeable smell and from a tendency to 
of gutta percha to the arts immediately followed gutter. Candles from animal fat have also been 
the discovery of the substance. In 1842, Dr. Mont-|greatly improved by chemical appliances in the 
gomerie was observing a wood-cutter at Singapore preparation of the tallow. 
at his ordinary labour. Looking at the man’s axe Science, we thus see, connects distant regions, and 
he saw that the handle was not of wood, but of|renders the world one great commercial market. 
some material that he had not previously known.| Science is, therefore, a chief instrument in the pro- 
The woodman told Dr. Montgomerie that, hard as| duction of commercial wealth. But we have a world 
the handle was, it became quite soft in boiling wa-| beneath our feet which science has only just now 
ter, and could be moulded into any form, when/ begun to explore. We want fucl and metallic ore 
it would again become hard. It was a gui from|to be raised from the bowels of the earth; and, till 
a tree growing in various islands of the Hastern|within a very few years, we used to dig at random 
archipelago, called pertsha. Specimens were im-| when we desired to dig a mine, or confided the out- 
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mediately sent to the Society of Arts at London ;|lay of thousands of pounds to be used in digging, 


to some quack whose pretensions to knowledge were 
even more deceptive than a reliance upon chance. 
The science of geology, almost within the last quar- 
ter of a century, has been able, upon certain prin- 
ciples, to determine where coal especially can be 
found, by knowing in what strata of earth coal is 
formed ; and thus the expense of digging through 
earth to search for coal, when science would at 
once pronounce that no coal was there, has been 
altogether withdrawn from the amount of capital to 
be expended in the raising of coal. That this saving 
has not been small, we may know from the fact, 
that eighty thousand pounds were expended fruit- 
lessly in digging for coal in England, not many 
years ago, which expense geology would have in- 
stantly. prevented; and have thus accumulated 
capital, and given a profitable stimulus to labour, 
by saving their waste. But geological science has 
not only prevented the expensive search for coal 
where it does not exist, but has shown that it does 
exist where, a few years ago, it was held impossi- 
ble to find it. The practical men of England, as 
they are called, maintained that coal could not be 
found beneath the magnesian limestone. A scien- 
tific geologist, Dr. William Smith, held a contrary 
opinion ; and the result of his abstract conviction 
is, that the great English Hetton collieries have 
been called into action, which supply a vast amount 
of coal to the London market, found beneath this 
dreaded barrier of magnesian limestone. Geology 
—however scanty its facts at present are, compared 
with what they will be when miners have been ac- 
customed to look at their operations from the scien- 
tific point of view—geology can tell pretty accu- 
rately iu which strata of the earth the various me- 
tals are likely to be found; and knowing, to some 
extent, the strata of different countries, can judge 
of the probability of finding the precious metals as 
well as the more common. Sir Roderick Murchison, 
in 1844, expressed his belief, in a public address, 
that gold existed in the great Eastern Chain of 
Australia. In 1849, an iron-worker in Australia, 
reading this opinion, searched for gold, and found 
it. The discovery was neglected, till an enter- 
prising man came from California, and completed 
the realization of the scientific prediction. The im- 
portance of gold, merely as a material of manufac- 
ture, may be estimated from the fact that in Bir- 
mingham, England, alone, a thousand ounces of 
fine gold are worked up every week; and that ten 
thousand ounces are annually used in the porcelain 
works of Staffordshire. 

Whatever diminishes the risk to life or health, 
in any mechanical operation, or any exertion of 
bodily labour, lessens the cost of production, by 
diminishing the premium which is charged by the 
producers to cover the risk. The safety-lamp of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, by diminishing the waste of 
human lite employed in raising coals, diminished 
the price of coals. The contrivance is a very simple 
one, though it was no doubt the result of anxious 
and patient thought. It is a common oil-lamp, in 
which the flame is surrounded with a fine wire- 
gauze. The flame cannot pass through the gauze ; 
and thus if the destructive gas of a coal-mine en- 
ters the gauze and ignites, the flame cannot pass 
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again out of the gauze and ignite the surrounding|can do nothing without Christ, so neither can we 
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gas. Sometimes the inner flame burns with a ter-|pray without the concurrence and assistance of his 
rible blue light. It is the symptom of danger. If|Spirit. Prayer is twofold, inward and outward, 
the lamp were an open flame, the fire-damp would | Inward prayer is that secret turning of the mind 
shake the pit with one dreadful explosion. The| towards God, whereby, being secretly touched and 
safety-lamp yields a feeble light; and thus, unfor- |awakened by the light of Christ in the conscience, 
tunately, the miner sometimes exposes the flame,|and so bowed down under the sense of its iniqui- 
and perishes. ‘The magnetic mask, which prevents |ties, unworthiness and misery, it looks up to God, 
iron-filings escaping down the throats of grinders|and joining with the secret shinings of the seed of 
and polishers, and thus prevents the consumption |God, it breathes towards him, and is continually 
of the lungs, to which these trades are peculiarly |breathing forth some secret desires and aspirations 
obnoxious, would diminish the price of steel goods, |towards him. It is in this sense that we are so fre- 
if the workmen did not prefer receiving the pre-| quently in Scripture commanded to pray continu- 
mium in the shape of higher wages, to the health|ally, which cannot be understood of outward 
and long life which they would get, without the | prayer, because it were impossible that men should 
premium, by the use of the mask. This is not wis-/be always upon their knees, expressing words of 
dom on the part of the workmen. But whether|prayer. Outward prayer is, when the spirit being 
they are wise or not, the natural and inevitable in- thus in the exercise of inward retirement, and feel- 
fluence of the discovery, sooner or later—to lessen'ing the breathing of the Spirit of God to arise 
the cost of production in that trade, by lessening powerfully in the soul, receives strength and liberty 
the risk of the labourers—must be established.|by a superadded motion and influence of the Spirit 
The lightning conductor of Franklin, which is used |to bring forth either audible sighs, groans, or words, 
very generally, and almost universally in this coun- jand that either in public assemblies, or in private, 
try, diminishes the risk of property, in the same jor at meat. 

way that the safety-lamp diminishes the risk of life ; | “ As inward prayer is necessary at all times, so 
and, by this diminution, the rate of insurance is|as long as the day of every man’s visitation lasteth, 
lessened, and the cost of production, therefore, |le never wants some influence, less or more, for the 
lessened. |practice of it; because he no sooner retires his 


jmind, and considers himself in God's presence, but 


(To be continued.) 


ee ‘he finds himself in the practice of it. ‘The outward 
Prayer For “Tho Friend.” | exercise of prayer, as needing a greater and super- 


. (added influence and motion of the Spirit, as it caunot 
The more general reading of Barclay’s Apo- be continually practised, so neither can it be so rea- 
logy by the members of our Religious Society |dily as to be effectually performed, until his mind be 
would give clearer views of our principles than it|some time acquainted with the inward. Therefore 
is to be apprehended many of them now have. |such as are diligent and watchful in their minds, 
Prayer is an indispensable duty, frequently com- jand much retired in the exercise of this inward 
manded by our Lord. There can be no commu- prayer, are more capable to be frequent in the use 
nion with our heavenly Father without it. When!of the outward, because this holy influence doth 
we are favoured to feel ourselves brought into his | more constantly attend them, and they being better 


that which would lead them thereunto. Therefore 
we question not but many, through neglect of this 
inward watchfulness and retiredness of mind, miss 
muny precious opportunities to pray, and thereby 
are guilty in the sight of God; yet would they sin 
if they should set about the act until they first felt 
the influence. For as he grossly offends his master 
that lieth in his bed and sleeps, and neglects to de 
his master’s business; yet if such a one should sud- 
denly get up, without putting on his clothes, or 
taking along with him those necessary tools and 
instruments, without which he could not possibly 
work, and should forwardly fall a doing to no pur- 
pose, he would be so far from repairing his former 
fault, that he would justly incur a new censure. 
As one that is careless and otherwise busied, may 
miss to hear one speaking to him, or even not hear 
the bell of a clock, though striking hard by him, so 
may many, through negligence, miss to hear God 
oftentimes calling upon them, and giving them ac- 
cess to pray unto Him; yet will not that allow 
them, without his liberty, in their own will, to fall 
to work. 

“ That there is a necessity of this inward retirement 
of the mind previous to prayer, that the Spirit may 
be felt to draw thereunto, appears, for that in most 
of those places where prayer is commanded, watch- 
ing is prefixed thereunto as necessary to go before. 
‘lo what end is this watching, but waiting to feel 
God's Spirit to draw unto prayer, so that it may be 
done acceptably. ‘The Apostle Paul says, ‘ Like- 
wise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities; for we 
know not what we should pray for as we ought; 
but the Spirit also maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered. And he that 
searcheth the hearts, knoweth what is the mind of 
the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the 
saints according to the will of God.’ They first 
hold forth the incapacity of men as of themselves to 
pray or call upon God in their own wills; secondly, 


presence, the aspirations of the soul unto Him will acquainted with, and accustomed to, the motions of| that which can only help and assist men to pray, to 
be prayer, thanksgiving, or praise for his mercy |God’s Spirit, can easily perceive and discern them.| wit, the Spirit, without which they cannot do it ac- 
and goodness. In this way the soul is afresh| As such who are most diligent have a near access|ceptably to God, nor beneficially to their own souls. 


quickened and kept alive unto God through our 


Lord Jesus Christ. Nothing is more delightful to 
the regenerated soul, than to be humbled before 
the Father of mercies, under a sense of its unwor- 
thiness of the least of all his favonrs, and in the 
depths of prostration before Him to be enabled by 
the power of the Holy Spirit to ask of him in living 
faith, for those things which he shows us we stand 
in need of. Inward watchfulness unto prayer is 
to be the constant clothing of the sanctified be- 
lievers and followers of the Lord Jesus In this 
state they know his voice, are favoured with its 
warnings against the temptations of Satan, and re- 
ceive strength to resist and to escape them. No 
form of prayer, however correct the language, ut- 
tered in man’s will and time, can be any substitute 
for this inward communion and treathing of soul 


by the influence of the Spirit unto the Lord.| 
Friends were brought off from saying formal | 


prayers. They saw the prejudicial effects of mere 
formal acts of devotion—how they settled those 
who practised them, in a reliance upon their own 
acts, without divine authority, who in some in- 
stances appeared to think that their prayers, as 


they called them, being said, their religious duties | 


for the day were pretty much performed, and they 
went out into liberties in conduct and conversation 
with little restraint, and when evening came their 
prayers were repeated again, and conscience seemed 
to be quieted. 

Robert Barclay says on the subject: “We 
freely confess that prayer is both very profitable, 
and a necessary duty commanded, and fit to be 
practised frequently, by all Christians; but as we 


to God, and he taketh most delight to draw them|God receiveth graciously the prayers of such as are 
by his Spirit to approach and call upon him, so] presented and offered unto himself by the Spirit, 
‘when many are gathered together, in this watchful] knowing it to be according to his will. If any man 
‘mind, God doth frequently pour forth his Spirit of] know not how to pray, neither can do it without the 
‘prayer among them, and stir them thereunto, to} help of the Spirit, then it is to no purpose for him, 
the edifying and building up of one another in| but altogether unprofitable, to pray without it. The 


love. But because this outward prayer depends 
upon the inward, as that which must follow it, and 
cannot be acceptably performed, but as attended 
with a superadded influence and motion of the 
\Spirit, therefore cannot we prefix set times to pray 
outwardly, so as to lay a necessity to speak words 
iat such and such times, whether we feel this hea- 
'venly influence and assistance or no; for that we 
judge were tempting of God, and a coming before 
him without due preparation. We think it fit to 
\present ourselves before Him, by this inward retire- 
ment of the mind, and so to proceed further as his 
Spirit shall help us and draw us thereunto; and we 
find the Lord accepts of this, yea and seeth meet 
sometimes to exercise us in this silent place for the 
trial of our patience, without allowing us to speak 
further, that he may teach us not to rely upon out- 
ward performances, or satisfy ourselves, as too 
many do, with the saying of our prayers—and that 
our dependence upon him, may be the more firm 
and constant, to wait for the holding out of his 
sceptre, and for his allowance to draw near unto 


spirit upon our hearts towards Him. 





Apostle saith expressly, ‘ ‘I'hat no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost ;’ if, then, 
Jesus cannot be thus rightly named but by the 
Holy Ghost, far less can he be acceptably called 
upon. Hence he declares, that he ‘ will pray with 
the Spirit,’ &e. A clear evidence it was none of 
his method to pray without it. 

“From the false opinion of praying without the 
Spirit, and not judging it necessary to be waited for, 
hath proceeded all the superstition and idolatry 
that is among those called Christians, and those 
many abominations wherewith the Lord is provoked, 
and his Spirit is grieved; so that many deceive 
themselves now, as the Jews did of old, thinking it 
sufficient, and that all is well, creating a false peace 
to themselves, because they have offered up their 
morning and evening prayers. It is manifest that 
their constant use of these things doth not a whit 
influence their lives and conversations, but they re- 
main for the most part as bad as ever. It is fre- 
quent both among Papists and Protestants, for them 
to leap as it were out of their vain, light and pro- 


Him, with greater freedom and enlargement of|fane conversations at their set hours, fall to their 


customary devotion, and then, when it is scarce 


“ Though we affirm that none ought to go about| finished, and the words to God scarce out, the for- 
prayer without this motion, yet we do not deny but] mer profane talk comes after it; so that the same 
such sin as neglect prayer; but their sin is in that| wicked, profane spirit of this world actuates them_ 
they come not to the place where they may feeljin both. If there be any such thing as vain obla 
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tions, or prayers that are abomination, which God 

heareth not, as is certain there are, and the Scrip- 

ture testifies, certainly such prayers as are acted in 

man’s will, and by his own strength, without God’s 
Spirit, must be of that number.” 
anemia 

For “ The Friend.” 

Some Extracts from a Work, entitled «Lectures| 

on Cowper,” 

By Gro. B. Curever. Pub. 1856. | 


(Continued from page 115.) 


“¢The Progress of Error’ was the first fruit of 
Cowper's sorrows, his piety, his genius, of which his 
compositions among the ‘Olney hymns’—not then| 
given to the public, had been the earnest and the 
promise. It consisted of eight separate poems, the 
first of which was ‘ Table Talk,’ and the last ‘ Re- 
tirement ;’ all of a character so harmonious, and 
in the same metre, melody and style, that the col-| 
lection possessed a unity almost as perfect as ‘ The! 
Task.’ 





“This admirable volume was the opening of a| 
new und original vein in English poetical literature ; | 
but with all its excellences, though it found many| 
admirers, was by no means immediately popular. 
° * Here was Biblical truth, Puritan truth, | 
. * unpalatable and most condemning satire, | 
and yet the earnestness, the humour, and the love| 


that made it winning; and in all the pictures of, 





rural life and landscape, the same elements, the| 
sweet religious sensibility, the quick and interesting) 
discernment, the quiet truth to nature, and a heart} 
full of the enjoyment of it. * * When Cow-| 
per’s first volume was published, he sent it to his 
old school-fellows, Colman and Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. * * The latter returned not the 
least acknowledgment or notice of this mark of con-| 
tinued regard on the part of a long intimate friend, 
and Cowper expressed his indignation in a poem 
sent to his dear friend, Mr. Unwin: 


“Farewell false hearts! whose best affections fail, 
Like shallow brooks, which sammer suns exhale!” 


“* He has great abilities,’ said Cowper, in a let-| 
ter to Mr. Unwin, ‘but no religion.” And in a} 
letter, in regard to the volume of poetry, and the! 
religious instruction it was intended to convey: ‘I 
have sent him the truth, and the truth which | know 
he is ignorant of.’ When this letter was published 
by Hayley, this pointed declaration, which might) 
possibly have awakened some salutary anxiety, was| 
omitted for fear of giving offence, because Thurlow 
was still living. The description of character in the) 
poem was also suppressed, but the following beauti- 
ful conclusion was printed, containing a picture, 
drawn from life, of Cowper's happiness in the trea-| 
sures of friendship God had given him: 





“Votaries of business and of pleasure prove 
Faithless alike in friendship and in love; 
Retired from all the circles of the gay, 
And all the crowds that bustle life away, 
To scenes where competition, envy, strife, 
Beget no thunder-clouds to trouble life, 
Let me the charge of some good angel find, 
One who has known and has escaped mankind, 
Polite, yet virtuous, who has brought away 
The manners, not the morals, of the day. 
With him, perhaps with her (for men have known 
No firmer friendships than the fair have shown), 
Let me enjoy, in some unthought of spot, 
All former friends forgiven and forgot, 
Down to the close of life’s fast fading scene, 
Union of hearts, without a tlaw between ; 
‘Tis grace, ’tis bounty, and it calls for praise, 
If God give health, that sunshine of our days ; 
And if He add, a blessing shared by few, 
Content of heart, more praises still are due. 
But if He grant a friend, that boon possest 
ludeed is treasure, and crowns ul) the rest. 


| piness and gratitude in the discovery of the glory of 
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And giving one whose heart is in the skies, 

Born from above, and made divinely wise, 

He gives what bankrupt Nature never can, 
Whose noblest coin is light and brittle man, 
Gold, purer far than Ophir ever knew, 

A soul, an image of Himself, and therefore true.” 


“The power of vigorous and caustic satire was! 
never more admirably combined with affectionate 
feeling, an enlarged and comprehensive sympathy, 
generous and kindly wit and humour, a fervent! 
love of the truth, and hatred of all hypocrisy. | 
With his native amiable disposition, and unaffected | 
christian charity, it was impossible for Cowper to| 
be bitter against anything but meanness, malignity, | 
profane bigotry, and proud, fashionable sin. 

“One would hardly have expected from this re- | 
tired and shy observer, in that deep seclusion from | 
which he looked forth through the loop-holes of his | 
retreat, upon the Babel of this world, so keen a dis- | 
cernment, and so graphic and faithful a portraiture | 
of its manners and its life, its follies and its woes. | 
The keenness of Cowper’s satire is not bitterness, | 
not acrimony, but truth and love against obstinate | 
error, iniquity, pretension and pride. Here is the| 
burning and unsparing pungency of Juvenal, along | 
with a genial, gentle playfulness and christian ten- 
derness of which the Roman satirist knew nothing. | 
Cowper's satire is spontaneous, not artificial, not the 
ambition of severity, but as natural and playful as 
the humour in ‘ John Gilpin ;’ and therefore it is at 
once the most telling and effective, and at the same | 
time the most interesting and attractive in the lan-| 
guage. It is exceedingly seldom that satire, so 
powerful, is so penetrated with the spirit of good-| 
nature and love; and that a native faculty, so) 
fitted and disposed for shrewd and biting notice| 
and remark, is found so imbued with grace and 
gentleness. 

“ But Cowper could pour forth his whole soul in| 
sacred invective and indignant rebuke of all forms 
of sacrilege and impiety, and could impress, in verse | 
all compact with thought and earnestness, the sane- 
tifying and beloved themes of the gospel that in- 
spired his heart. ‘There was neither hesitation nor 
shrinking here, no disguise nor mitigation, no qua- | 
lifying nor softening of the truth; but with the} 
utmost plainness and point, it was applied to the 
heart and conscience. With a dignity and power} 
above all mere rhetoric, with a simplicity and terse- 
ness of speech that did not admit the possibility of 
being misunderstood, he presented in his poem on | 
Truth, the much abused and derided doctrine of 
justification by faith in an atoning Saviour. * * 
With what convincing clearness of argument and 
beauty of illustration does he show the worthless- 
ness of all hope, but that which, as an anchor to the | 
soul, sure and steadfast, is cast within the vail.| 
Every confidence of heaven is dismissed as ima- 
ginary and vain, whatever sect may rear, protect, | 
and nourish it, 





“Tf wild in nature, and not duly found, 
Gethsemaue, in thy dear, hallowed ground!” 


* * 


“In these poems are to be found seve-| 
ral of the most affecting notices, drawn evidently | 
from his own experience of the misery of a guilty 
soul beneath the terrors of conviction, and its hap-! 


God's grace. 

. * “Tn the poem of ‘ Hope,’ the author 
describes the triumphs of immortal Truth, as the} 
Parent of Hope, and bids all mere fancy stand| 
aloof from his design, so that the light and shade, | 
and every stroke in the picture, while trembling he 
undertakes to trace so divine a work, may be taken 
from reality : 





“For few believe the wonders Thou hast wrought, 
And none cau teach them but whom Thou hast tanght.” | 
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And indeed the picture here drawn, is of a beauty 
and accuracy that can find no rival in the English 
language. ‘The materials required to produce it, 
are not at the command of the ordinary poet, how- 
ever acute, profound and vast his native genius, or 
all-entrancing and encompassing his imagination. 


“Tf ever thou hast felt another's pain, 
If ever when he sighed has sighed again ; 
If ever on shine eyelid stood the tear 
That pity had engendered, drop one here.— 
This man was happy—had the world’s good word, 
And with it every joy it could afford. 
Friendship and love seemed tenderly at strife 
Which most should sweeteu his untroubled life ; 
Politely learn’d, and of a gentle race, 
Good breeding and good sense gave ail a grace ; 
And whether at the toilet of the fair 
He laughed and trifled, made him welcome there, 
Or if in masculine debate he shared, 
Insured him mute attention and regard.— 
Alas. how changed! Expressive of his mind, 
His eyes are sunk, arms folded, head reclined ; 
Those awful syllables, hell, death, and sin, 
Though whispered, plainly tell what works within ; 
That conscience there performs her proper part, 
And writes a doomsday sentence on his heart! 
Forsaking and forsakeu of all friends, 
He now perceives where earthly pleasure ends. 
Hard task ! for one who lately knew no care, 
And harder still, as learned beneath despair! 
* * * * * 
Now let the bright reverse be known abroad ; 
Say man’s a worm, and power belongs to God. 
As when a felon, whom his country’s laws 
Have justly doomed for some atrocious cause, 
Expects in darkness and heurt-chilling fears, 
The shameful close of all his mis-spent years ; 
If chance, on heavy pinions slowly borne, 
A tempest usher in the dreaded morn, 
Upon his dungeon walls the lightnings play, 
The thunder seems to summon him away, 
The warder at the door his key applies, 
Shoots back the bolt, and all his courage dies. 
If then, just then, all thoughts of mercy lost, 
When Hope, long lingering, at last yields the ghost, 
The sound of pardon pierce his startled ear, 
Ile drops at once his fetters and his fear. 
A transport glows in all he looks and speaks, 
And the first thankful tears bedew his cheeks.— 
Joy, far superior joy, that much outweighs 
The comfort of a few poor added days, 
Invades, possesses, and o’erwhelms the soul 
Of him whom Hope has with a touch made whole. 
Tis heaven, all heaven, descending on the wings 
Of the glad legions of the King of kings ; 
Tis more—'tis God diffused through every part, 
’Tis God himself triumphant in his heart. 
O welcome now the sun’s once hated light! 
His noonday beams were never half so bright. 
Not kindred minds alone are called to employ 
Their hours, their days, in listening to his joy ; 
Unconscious nature, all that he surveys, 
Rocks, groves, and streams must join him in his praise.” 

(To be continued.) 


a 


Machine for boring Pumps and Tules.—A. Wy- 
koff, of Elmira, N. Y., has invented a tubular boring 
machine, for boring pumps and wooden tubes. It 
consists of a hollow tube or auger having cutters 
at its extreme end. Within the tube is a rod fur- 
nished with an auger-shaped screw. The cutters 
on the tube effect the boring, while the auger-rod 
extracts the chips. The parts named move in dif- 
ferent directions. The machine bores at the rate 
of ten feet per minute, and with an accuracy that 


\is truly wonderful. 


When God has fully prepared the heart for re- 
ligious action, we need not fear that he will fail to 
find for us our appropriate work. He knows the 
work which is to be done, and the time of its being 
done, as well as the dispositions which are fitted for 
doing it. Be watchful, therefore, but wait also. A 
good soldier, in the spirit of watchfulness, is always 


jready for action; but he never anticipates, by a 


restless apd unwise hurry of spirits, the orders of 
his commander.— Upham. 

















































For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


JOHN ESTAUGH. 
(Continued from page 124.) 


(Continuation of his Epistle to Friends of Tortola.) 


“ My dear and tender Friends,—I mention not 
this to discourage you, but that ye may be more on 
your guard. As you faithfully abide in the light of 
Christ, you will be able to discern Satan in all his 
transformations, and in the authority of God’s 
power to stand against him, and keep him out, and 
so disappoint him of breaking that peace, love and 
concord, which you now have and enjoy in the 
pure truth of God. So you can join with David, 
and from true experience say, ‘Behold, how good 
and pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity! It is like the precious ointment 
upon the head, that ran down upon the beard, even 
Aaron’s beard, that went down to the skirts of his 
garments; and as the dew of Iermon, and as the 
dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion ; 
for there the Lord commanded the blessing, even 
life forevermore.’ Christ said to the believers, ‘A 
new commandment I give unto you, that you love 
one another: as I have loved you, that you also 
love one another.’ ‘ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.’ John declared, ‘ God is light, and in him 
is no darkness at all,’ and ‘if we walk in the light, 
as he is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.’ Such are the true sheep 
of the good Shepherd ; and whcn he putteth forth 
his own sheep, he goeth before them; and the 
sheep follow him, for they know his voice, and a 
stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him ; 
for, said our Lord, ‘they know not the voice of 
strangers.’ David said, ‘I have set the Lord al- 
ways before me; because he is at my right hand, 
I shall not be moved.’ 

“Oh, my beloved friends, whatever your trials 
or besetments may be, here will be your safety, in 
keeping your minds purely staid upon the Lord, 
waiting to feel your spiritual strength renewed. 
For, ‘though the youth shall faint and be weary, 
and the young men shall utterly fall; yet they who 
wait upon the Lord, shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up, saith the prophet Isaiah, with 
wings as eagles, they shall run and not be weary, 
and they shall walk and not faint.’ The living 
branches, abiding in the vine, feel daily supply from 
the root. Our Lord said, ‘As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, no 
more can ye, except ye abide in me.’ 

“Oh, ye tender and beloved ones of Christ, take 
heed to the pure word of God, which is quick and 
powerful, and sharper, saith the Apostle Paul, than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart; neither is there any creature 
that is not manifest in his sight; but all things are 
naked and open to the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do. This is that word of prophecy which 
Peter recommended the believers to take heed unto, 
as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until 
the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts. 
This is what, I believe, you have had living expe- 
rience of, and can say, though for a time things 
appeared but darkly, yet as you had fajth in that 
small appearance, and did wait in hope, the Lord 
would make further discoveries tq you, the merciful 
God hath caused the Sun of Righteousness to arise 
upon you, by whom all mists are taken away. The 





true light shining, you see things clearly: being cer-|old Joshua, let others’ choice be as it will, as for 
tainly assured of the way of God, you bear testi-|you, ye will serve the Lord. 
mony to the Truth, and own and acknowledge, with} “Qh! ye tender and beloved ones of Christ Jesus, 
the Samaritan woman, Christ hath told you all that|in order that these pious and godly resolutions may 
ever you have done. As he convinced and satisfied |be kept to, keep under a close and strict religious 
her what the true worship of God is, so he hath let |exercise, waiting to feel the operation of the holy 
you see, it is not a bare outside performance, but|power of God in your hearts. Then, in his Divine 
an inward and spiritual one, which is acceptable to|light, you shall not only see your own weakness, 
God. Being convinced that the Father seeketh|but for your comfort, shall also behold Christ, on 
such to worship him, who worship him in spirit, and | whom help is laid. As he told the believers of old, 
in truth, and the way of God being so clearly cast|so his children and faithful servants at this day, 
up before you, ye found it unsafe to abide with/find, that without him, they cannot do anythin 
those who hold a form of godliness, but deny the| which will tend to God’s glory, or to the peace an 
power thereof; following the Apostle’s advice, ‘to|happiness of themselves. Therefore, under a true 
turn away from such.’ sense of their own feebleness, such as these by the 
“As it hath pleased Almighty God to favour you | Spirit of Christ are rightly led and guided into a 
with a true and right beginning, may you be pre-|right prayer for daily bread. As bread natural is 
served in true humility, having at all times a pure|to the natural man, called the staff of life, and is 
and single regard to the leadings of his Spirit, so|that on which the natural life depends, so long as 
that, as the Apostle said, neither death, nor life, nor|the Lord in his wisdom may sce meet to allow a 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things |being here,—for this outward bread cannot be any 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, | other ways serviceable to that noble part, the soul 
nor any other creature, may be able to separate|in man, than to support the outward tabernacle in 
you from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus | which she is allowed a being for a little space,—so 
our Lord. This is the desire and prayer of your|the bread the soul is to live upon, and which is to 
friend and brother, in the unchangeable Truth, be daily sought and prayed for, is the living bread, 
“Joun Esravau.” |which comes down from God out of heaven. This 
“The 15th of the First month, 1741-42. is the holy staff of life, whereon every true member 


; bi in the church of Christ, may safely trust and lean 

“P. S.—Dear Friends, if either of you can find upon, without the beast dna of Glee deceived by 
teodem to write, wal we an acceptable to me to|it’ Nor hath it ever been known to fail any, though 
hear that the blessed Truth of Christ prospers among |the least of the servants of God, who have stood 
_ up faithfully for the cause of the holy Truth, 
choosing to suffer the greatest eruelties that man 
could inflict upon them rather than to deny Christ. 

“Tt was this divine power from God, in and by 
which our ancient and worthy Friends were sup- 
ported in their first appearance, in the dark world. 
As the work they were called to, was very great, so 
the Lord did, in proportion thereunto, fit them with 
life and power, and in the name and with authority 
of the King of kings, the Lord of heaven and the 
whole earth, they were led to proclaim the downfal 
of the false church, which John saw, clothed with 
scarlet and purple, sitting upon the scarlet-covered 
beast, having a golden cup in her hand, full of 
abominations and filthiness. Upon her forehead 
was a name written, ‘ Mystery, Babylon the great, 
the mother of harlots, and abominations of the 
earth.’ John said, ‘I saw the woman drunk with 
the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the 
‘martyrs of Jesus.’ As soon as these faithful ser- 
\vants of Christ began to open their commission, and 
in the name of their Master, to call the children of 
‘men to forsake her dark, sinful ways, she soon ap- 





This epistle was gladly received by the Friends 
of Tortola, and appears to have been blessed to 
them. Several of them were animated to address 
letters to John Estaugh on the occasion, which were 
sent to him, by William Thomas, a Friend of the 
island, under a religious concern to visit, in the love 
of the gospel, Friends on the continent. William 
Thomas was set at liberty for the service, on the| 
23d of the Third month, and reached Philadelphia, | 
near the close of the Fifth month. At the time of! 
receiving the letters, John Estaugh was wading un- 
der the concern to visit the island ; but not knowing 
but his good Master might take the will for the 
deed, and excuse him from the service, he again 
addressed them an epistle. This, however, was 
never sent, as he found that his exercise on their 
account was not relieved thereby, and that nothing 
short of personal labour amongst them would be 
accepted from him by the great Head of the church. 
The epistle ran thus: 

“ Dear Friends,—I have received by our worthy 
friend, William ‘Thomas, three letters: one from 





my esteemed friend, John Pickering, one from’ peared full of rage, and caused such of her servants 
Jeremiah Martin, and one from Fat-Hog Bay,'\as get their wealth by trading with her, to bestir 


signed by nine Friends, all which are very kindly 
received, and are truly acceptable to me. By them, | afflict the faithful servants and messengers of Christ, 
I understand you had received my epistle sent, via imagining thereby to have extinguished and hin- 
Antigua, directed to our friend, J. Pickering, and |dered the pure gospel light from shining. They 
that it was read at the close of a public meeting,|cast many of the Lord’s servants into prison and 
and was to the edification and comfort of those pre- |dark, nasty dungeons, slashed their bodies, stripped 
sent. I was glad to hear that our heavenly Father | them of their goods, banished husband from wife, and 
was so graciously pleased at the reading thereof to| wife from husband, and all, for their obedience to 
favour you with the renewings of his goodness, |Christ. But this was not able to discourage them, 
opening the free spring of life amongst you, so that |for being filled with the life of Jesus, they bore all 
the thirsty in Israel were refreshed, and could sing|things with meekness, submitting their cause to 
to the holy Rock, and rejoice in the God of their|God. They were not deterred nor affrighted, or put 
salvation. Being afresh baptized and influenced|by their duty and obedience to Christ, but faith- 
with a renewed sense of the life and virtue of Truth, |fully followed him, and his regard was to them, and 
you were therein and thereby led, I doubt not, to|in the enjoyment of his love and life, they could, in 
renew your covenants with the Lord, and to take|the prison and dark dungeons, sound forth living 
up fresh resolutions, through Divine assistance that | praises to God, esteeming it as a blessing that they 
you should never shrink or turn your backs on what | were worthy to suffer for Christ’s sake. When the 
the Lord hath shown, or manifested to be your 


: ! Lord had let their persecutors see, that it was not 
duties to him. Being ready to conclude, with good |in their power to stop his glorious work, he damped 


themselves, inventing many barbarous ways to 
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‘ | ° ‘ 
the hot and fiery day of persecution, and gave rest our own population, I have, in former reports, treat- 
jed fully, and have likewise endeavoured to impress 
“ Now, ye tender and beloved ones, if it should | upon the minds of all persons, that the small tracts 
be your lots to be, in some things, tried for Christ’s | which these tribes have reserved in Kansas as their 


sake, be not discouraged, but stand faithfully to| permanent homes, must be so regarded. They can- 


your great Lord and Master, who is still as able as jnot again be removed. They must meet their fate 


ever to carry on the work which he hath begun.|upon their present reservations in that Territory, 
He will not fail to relieve and comfort his humble |and there be made a civilized people, or crushed and 
and faithful followers, who are cheerfully given up blotted out. Their condition is critical, simply be- 
to be ordered and directed as may be consistent cause their rights and interests seem thus far to 
with his will. May the Lord be with you all, and | have been entirely lost sight of and disregarded by 
increase your faith and hope in him, is the desire |their new neighbours. They may be preserved and 
and prayer of your sincere friend, who, in the love | civilized, and will be, if the guarantees and stipula- 
of God, tenderly salutes you, and bids you, in the jtions of their treaties are faithfully fulfilled and en- 
Lord, farewell, Joun Estavan.” | forced, and the Federal Government discharges its 
“ Haddonfield, the 11th of the Seventh mo., 1742.” | obligations and redeems its pledged faith toward 
(To be continued.) them. As peace and order seem now to be restored 
-nssindanllalpersanci in the Territory, it is to be hoped that the good 
The Indi citizens thereof will make haste to repair the wrong 
ndians. 4 : sae : 
and injury which the red men of Kansas have suf- 
(Concluded from page 127. fered by the acts of their white neighbours, and that 
It is expected that the classification and appraise- | hereafter they will not only treat the Indians fairly 
ment of the trust lands of the confederate band of and kindly, but that all good citizens will set their 
Wea, Xc., and the Iowas, in Kansas Territory, will faces agaiust the conduct of any lawless men who 
soon be completed, when these, with the balance of may attempt to trespass upon the rights of or other- 
the Delaware trust-lands, may be offered for sale. | wise injure the Indian population there.” 
Upon the effect of the late Kansas disturbances Upon the wild tribes of Western Kansas we have 
on the Indians, the Commissioner makesthe follow-! the following remarks : 
ing remarks : “ Those bands of Camanckes who spend the win- 
“The general disorder so long prevailing in Kan- | ter below the Arkansas, and commit depredations 
sas Territory, and the consequent unsettled state of|on the Texas frontier, proceed northwardly in the 
civil affairs there, have been very injurious to the|spring, in pursuit of buffalo. They are well supplied 
interests of many of the Indian tribes in that Ter-|with horses, and enrich themselves by plunder. 
ritory. The state of affairs referred to, with the|They receive their annuities on the Arkansas, and 
influx of lawless men and speculators, incident and | regard them as a compensation paid them by the 
introductory thereto, has impeded the surveys and | United States for the use of the Santa Fé road by 
the selections for the homes of the Indians, and|emigrants. Like the Kioways, they are insolent, 
otherwise prevented the full establishment and pro-| and treat their agent with contempt. 
per efficiency of all the means for civilization and| “The Cheyennes, who reside higher up the Ar- 
improvement within the scope of the several treaties| kansas, have generally been regarded as quiet and 
with them. The schools have not been as fully| peaceable Indians. They are good hunters, and 
attended, nor the school buildings, agency houses, | furnish large quantities of robes and peltries. Re- 
and other improvements as rapidly constructed as|cently they have been charged with being accessory 
they might otherwise have been. Trespasses and |to the murders committed on the Platte, near Fort 
depredations of every conceivable kind have been|Kearney. It is said that the Camanches, Kioways 
committed on the Indians. They have been per-|and Cheyennes, who annually assemble in the 
sonally maltreated—their property stolen—their|thoroughfares near the borders of New Mexico, 
timber destroyed, their possessions encroached upon, | hold in bondage many Mexicans and some Ameri- 
and divers other wrongs and injuries done them.|can citizens, and the agent is powerless to free 
Notwithstanding all which, they have afforded a|them. Every year these Indians are becoming 
praiseworthy example of good conduct, under the| more insolent, and serious consequences may be ap- 
most trying circumstances. They have at no time, |prehended, unless some efficient and adequate mode 
that I am aware of, attempted to redress their own! be adopted by the Government to enforce among 
wrongs, but have patiently submitted to injury, re-|them respect to its authority.” 
lying on the good faith and justice of the Govern-| In the district south of Kansas the Osages detest 
ment to indemnify them. In the din and strife| labour, practice polygamy, and are decreasing. The 
between the anti-slavery and pro-slavery parties! Cherokees continue to improve, especially in agri- 
with reference to the condition of the African race|culture ; but their educational funds are exhausted, 


induce the hostile tribes to surrender their arms and 
join the friendly Indians. 

“ Since the 4th of March, 1853, fifty-two treaties 
with various Indian tribes have been entered into. 
These treaties may, with but few exceptions of a spe- 
cific character, be separated into three classes ; first, 
treaties of peace and friendship ; second, treaties of 
acquisition, with a view of colonizing the Indians on 
reservations; and third, treaties of acquisition, and 
providing for the permanent settlement of the indi- 
viduals of the tribes, at once or in the future, on 
separate tracts of lands or homesteads, and for the 
gradual abolition of the tribal character. The quan- 
tity of land acquired by these treaties, either by the 
extinguishment of the original Indian title, or by 
the reacquisition of lands granted to Indian tribes 
by former treaties, is about 174,000,000 of acres. 
Thirty-two of these treaties have been ratified, and 
twenty are now before the Senate for its considera- 
tion and action. In no former equal period of our 
history have so many treaties been made, or such 
vast accessions of land been obtained. Within the 
same period the jurisdiction of this office and the 
operations of its agents have been extended over an 
additional area of from 400,000 to 600,000 square 
wiles of territory, embracing tribes about which be- 
fore that time but little was known; and by au- 
thority of several acts «f Congress, thirteen new 
agencies and nine sub-agencies have been esta- 
blished.” 

The report closes with the following appeal on 
behalf of the Indians and the reservations still left 
to them : 

“To preserve the small reservation already made, 
and hereafter to be made, by tribes who have or 
may resolve to settle down and till the land, and 
to preserve to all Indians their annuities, I again ur- 
gently recommend such penal and other legislation 
as may be required to effect these objects. But any 
measure of protection short of this will fail to guard 
the Indians against the artful schemes of those bad 
men, who, under more or less specious pretences, 
desire to obtain either their lands or their money, 
or both. Upon such protection depends the ques- 
tion of their future existence, for, when stripped of 
their property, alms would only rapidly sink, not 
permanently elevate and preserve them. Humanity, 
Christianity, national honour, unite in demanding 
the enactment of such laws as will not only protect 
the Indians, but as shall effectually put it out of the 
power of any public officer to allow these poor 
creatures to be despoiled of their lands and annui- 
ties by a swarm of hungry and audacious specula- 
tors, attorneys and others, their instruments and 
coadjutors. And no officer should, for the want 
of such legislation, be compelled during his whole 
official existence, either to allow the Indians to be 





there, and in which the rights and interests of the|and nothing remains for them except to abandon 
’ > sg P 


red man have been completely overlooked and dis-| 
regarded, the good conduct and patient submission | 
of the latter contrasts favourably with the disorderly 
and lawless conduct of many of their white brethren, 


who, while they have quarreled sdout the African, |tribes are improving. 
have united upon the soil of Kansas in wrong-doing|bama, Mississippi and Louisiana, about two thou- 


toward the Indian.” 


He insists that the reservations still left to these|a great extent, and though some of them nominally 
Indians ought to be regarded as sacred, but in this| citizens, as being all of them in a very hopeless and 


we fear he will be disappointed : 
“Tn relation to the emigrated and partially civi- 


lized tribes in Kansas—the circumstances under have also formed a separate government, and it is 


which they were transplanted to that country, and 
the pledges of this Government that it should be to! 
them and their posterity a permanent home forever | 
—the distrust and doubt under which they assent- 
ed to the sale of a portion of their respective tracts 
tothe United States for the use and occupation of 








plundered, or else have to devote his whole energies 
to the maintenance of a conflict to sustain their 
rights against combinations of men whose chief 
and first efforts are always directed toward obtain- 
ing influence with the press and with those supposed 
to be high in the confidence of the Executive and 
Legislative Departments of the Government. It is 
asking too much of a subordinate officer. It exposes 
him to unnecessary danger and unnecessary tempta- 
tion. And it is grossly unjust to the Indian to thus 
expose him to such a danger and such a tempta- 
tion. The security of their rights should be made 
as little dependent upon the virtue of a public officer 
as possible. 

“To preserve their property and to give them the 
blessings of education and Christianity, is indispen- 
sable to their continuing ‘long in the land’ which 
God gave to their fathers and to them. I sincerely 
hope that our Government will have the aid of all 
its good citizens, in faithfully executing its high 















their schools, or to sell more lands to the United 
States to raise the means to support them. 

The Chickasaws, hitherto united with the Choe- 
taws, have formed a government of their own. Both 
The Choctaws left in Ala- 


sand in number, are represented as scattered over 


degraded condition. 
The Seminoles, hitherto united with the Creeks, 


thought that in consequence of this change the Semi- 
noles in Florida may be induced to join them. 
Upon the pending wars with the Indians of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, the Report throws no new light. 
The policy of the Government in both Territories 
is to collect the friendly Indians on reserves, and to 
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THE FRIEND. 


a __________________} 


trast and discharging its obligations to the remnants 
of the Indian tribes now left to its oversight and 
guardianship, so that they shall be intelligently and 
generously protected and cared for in all that makes 
life useful and happy.” 


—__-_—~~-+—__ 
For “The Friend.” 


A Word of Encouragement 


To all the honest-hearted whom the old adver- 
sary, the devil, in this day of treading down, would 
persuade that there is no use for them to strive any 
longer, for that God will not hear them. Our| 
blessed Lord and Saviour hath trod the path of 
temptation before you, overcome the enemy, and 
opened a door for you, which nothing can shut. His 
promises are, Yea and amen forever; and he has | 
said, “Ask and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find, knock, and it shall be opened unto you ; 
for every one that asketh, receiveth, (yea, every 
one, so that there is no exception,) and he that 
seeketh, findeth, and to him that knocketh, it shall 
be opened.” Now here is a word of strong encour- 
agement for us; for has Christ said, and will he not 
perform? Behold, how He strengthens our faith, or 
would strengthen it, in the parable of the unjust 
judge, who, though he feared not God, nor regard- 
ed man, yet because the poor widow was impor- 
tunate with him, gave her what she desired. ‘This 
parable he spake, says the Evangelist, “to the end, 
that men should always pray and not faint.” So 
that we are not to give over seeking. Though 
doubts and discouragements attend us, strong is the 
Lord, and merciful and able to save unto the utter- 
most all that put their trust in him. Jacob wrestled 
all night to obtain the blessing. “And will not 
God avenge or succour his own elect, which ery} 
day and night unto him? [tell you he will avenge, 
them, and that speedily.” 

Wherefore, keep on honest soul, and God shall 
bruise Satan under thy feet shortly, and give thee 
thy heart's desire. 


+e ---- 


For “ The Friend.” 


on a plantation where we are assured the negroes 
are more humanely and discreetly managed than 
is usually the case. 

After minutely describing the way in which the| 
soil is prepared for the crops, &c., he goes on to re- 
mark on 


SLAVE LABOUR, AS APPLIED ON THE RICE 
PLANTATIONS, 


The system of working slaves by tasks, common 
on the large cotton plantations of the Atlantic) 
States, as well as on the rice plantations, has cer- 
tainly great advantages. The slave works more 
rapidly, energetically, and within narrow limits, 
with much greater use of discretion or skill, than | 
he is often found to do elsewhere. Could the hope 
of reward for faithfulness, be added to the fear of 


. . | 
punishment for negligence, and some encourage- 





that votes, on that supposition, not to extend the 
area devoted to that experiment. 

On the rice plantation which I have particularly 
described, the slaves were, I judge, treated with at 
least as much discretion and judicious considera. 
tion of economy, consistently with a due regard to 
their health, comfort, and morals, as on any other 
in all the Slave States; yet I could not avoid ob. 
serving—and I certainly took no pains to do so, 
nor were any special facilities offered me for it— 
repeated instances of that waste and misapplication 
of labour, which it can never be possible to guard 
ayainst, when the ageuts of industry are slaves, 
Many such evidences of waste, it would not be easy 
to specify ; and others which remainin my memory 


jafter some weeks, do not adequately account for 


the general impression that all I saw gave me ; but 
there were, for instance, under my observation, 





ment be offered to the labourer to apply his mind | gates left open, and bars left down, against stand- 
to a more distant and elevated result than release ing orders ; rails removed from fences, by the ne- 


from his daily toil—as it seems to me there easily | groes, as was conjectured, to kindle their fires 


might be—it would inevitably have not only an) 
improving effect upon his character, but would | 
make way for a vastly more economical application | 
of his labour. 

On the contrary, however, the tasked labourer 
is always watched as closely as possible—a driver | 
standing by often with a whip in his hand, that he 
may be afraid to do his work slightingly. Under) 
the most favourable circumstances, by the most 
liberal and intelligent proprietors, he is trusted as| 
little as possible to use his own discretion, and it is) 
taken for granted that he will never do any thing! 
desired of him that he dares avoid. 

Take men of any original character of mind, 
and use them as mere animal machines, to be ope- | 
rated only by the motive power of fear ; provide for 
the necessities of their animal life in such a way 
that the cravings of their body shall afford no sti- 
mulus to contrivance, labour and providence ; work 
them mechanically under a taskmaster, so tbat 
they shall have no occasion to use discretion, ex- 
cept to avoid the imposition of additional labour, | 


The defenders of negro slavery, among their va-| or other punishment; deny them as much as pos- 


rious arguments, insist particularly on the cheapness | 
of slave labour, and the contentment and cheerful- 


sible, the means of enlarged information, and high | 
mental culture, and what can be expected of them. 


ness of the slaves on the large plantations; and to) but continued if not continually increasing stupid- 
remove them from this condition, where their wants) ity, indolence, wastefulness, and treachery? 


are supplied, to that of freedom and constant exer- 
tion, would not only be impolitic, they say, but 
eruel. 

It is accordingly interesting to observe how this 
theory is supported in practice among the slave- 
holders themselves, and how in the system of task- 
working now generally in vogue on the eastern coast, 
the unchangeable laws of labour have been work- 
ing under the artificial forms of involuntary servi- 
tude, in modifying the hardships of slavery, and in 
effecting to some extent a more just return for 
labour. 

Because task working has been found economical 
on the whole, it has been introduced—and it is 
economical, because the slaves accomplish more 
when labouring with the expectation of gaining a 
few hours of comparative freedom, than when kept 
constantly under the whip. 

Even with the “ contented and cheerful” slaves, 
then, the enjoyment of partial freedom seems to be 
a more powerful stimulus to industry than any other 
means which the planters employ. 

The peculiar difficulties in enforcing slave labour 
are such as to make Northern men doubt very much 
the “ cheapness” of it. The following extract from 
a recent work on our “ Seaboard Slave States,” by 
F. L. Olmsted, exhibits in a very clear and strong 


Put the best race of men under heaven into a 
land where industry is obliged to bear the weight 
of such a system, and inevitably their ingenuity, | 
enterprise, and skill, will be paralyzed, the land 
will be impoverished, its resourees of wealth will 
remain undeveloped ; or will be wasted ; and only 
by the favour of some extraordinary advantage 
can it compare in prosperity with countries adjoin- 
ing, in which a more simple, natural, and healthy 
system of labour prevails. 

Such is the case with the Slave States. On what 





does their wealth and prosperity, such as it is, de- 
| pend ? 


cle of its commerce. 


with; mules lamed, and implements broken, by 
careless usage; a flat-boat, carelessly secured, 
going adrift down the river; men ordered to cast 


\rails for a new fence, depositing them so that a 


double expense of labour would be required to lay 
them, more than would have been needed if they 
had been placed, as they might almost as easily 
have been, by a slight exercise of forethought; 
men ordered to fill up holes made by alligators or 
craw-fish in an important embankment, discovered 
to have merely patched over the outside, having 
taken pains to make it only appear that they had 
executed their task—not having been overlooked 
while doing it by a driver ; men not having perform- 
ed the duties that were intrusted to them, making 
statements which their owner was obliged to receive 
as sufficient excuse, though he told me he felt as- 
sured they were false—all going to show habitual 
carelessness, indolence, and mere eye-service. 

The constant misapplication and waste of labour 
on many of the rice-plautations, is ineonceivably 
great. Owing to the proverbial stupidity and dog- 
ged prejudice of the negro, (but peculiar to him 
only as he is more carefully poisoned with ignorance 
than the labourer of other countries,) it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to introduce new and improved 
methods of applying his labour. He always strongly 
objects to all new-fashioned implements; and, if 
they are forced into his hands, will do his best to 
break them, or to make them only do such work 
as shall compare unfavourably with what he has 
been accustomed to do without them. It is a com- 
mon thing, I am told, tosee a large gang of negroes, 
each carrying about four shovelfuls of earth upon 
a board balanced on his head, walking slowly along 
on the embankment, so as to travel along two sides 
of a large field, perhaps for a mile, to fill a breach 
—a job which an equal number of Irishmen would 
accomplish, by laying planks across the field and 


On certain circumstances of topography,|running wheelbarrows upon them, in one-tenth of 
climate, and soil, that give them almost a monopoly | the time. 


of supplying to the world the most important arti-|where made to do the work of pick, spade, shovel, 


The clumsy iron hoe is almost every- 


and plow. I have seen it used to dig a grave. On 


Conventions of planters met to consider prepos-|many plantations a plow has never been used ; the 


terous propositions for “ regulating the cotton mar-|land being entirely prepared for the crop by chop- 
ket,” annually confess that if the price of this sta-|ping with the hoe, as I have described. ‘Uhere is 
ple should be very greatly reduced, by its extended | reason, perhaps, for this, on the newly cleared rice 
culture in other parts of the world, or by any cause! ground, encumbered as it is, with the close standing 
greatly diminishing its consumption, every proprie-| stumps and strong roots and protuberances of the 
tor at the South would be ruined. If this humil-|late cypress swamp; though, I should suppose, 
iating state of things, extending over so large ajit would be more economical to grub these by 
region, and yet so distinctly defined by the identi- | hand, sufficiently to admit of the use of a strong 
cal lines that separate the Slave from the Free|plow. On old plantations, where the stumps 








light, the actual workings of the “ peculiar institu- 
tion” in the rice-swamps of eastern South Carolina, 


States, is not caused by the peculiar system of la-|have been removed, the surface is like a garden- 
bour which distinguishes the former, there is at|bed, the soil a dark, rich, mellow, and exceeding- 
least an appearance of reason in the fanaticism|ly fine loam, the proportion of sand varying very 
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much in different districts, but always considerable, a For “ The Friend.” | and unnecessary where slavery is not present, and 
and sufficient, I must think, to prevent an in- eee poor in spirit, for theirs is the king-| which is both expensive and annoying. The severe 
ad ; , ee ‘ ; he’s ; 
joa ei eained, Yet even on these: the plow| ‘Thomas Chalkley, in remarking on this, says tg incursection, te ponich thecs en lending ed the 
wey ee ; ace ee ee Po «it is a safe and blessed state to be spiritually | constant dass eeiah kept up tell plain! ee ene- 
: pre, set roe ‘made on some of the South|P" and to be rightly sensible of it before the} ra} and anxious fear that preys upon a ae are 
Carolina plantations of English horse-drills, I un- a my 20 on = Lo a a oe supporting or living in the widst of the institution 
derstood, without satisfactory success: but I ean|"% —— - a = ae bar: bets - - of slavery, notwithstanding the attempt made by 
hardly doubt that with as good labourers as the | 2 sees imself un one; Als nce must an > some of them to induce a belief that that institu- 
common English clod-hoppers, some modification of|@Ut g° naked, if the Almighty 7 ee feed and | tion is consonant with the will and providence of 
them might be substituted advantageously for the clothe him. When people see themselves poor and | the Almighty. It is impossible for the masters at 
» teleatoten fi 4 hard ess of planting. [|Wretehed, miserable, blind, and naked, without|/4)) times to shut out from their minds, however 
should ink, t 0, the h noir saga a used in|Christ, Oh! then how the soul cries and begs for unwilling they may be to acknowledge it, the con- 
os j “fo ‘a rt : (which is drilled mercy and grace. A dry form of words will not! viction that man is created by the “Maker of all 
pe ’ half ve an i “ usuall is,) nicht satisty it, but it begs with tears, Lord help me, or| things for purposes of his own glory, and is en- 
relate te sete aelinies with ‘a saving of [ perish! Save me, or I am undone forever : dowed with faculties and dulings appertaining to 
labour over the present suatihadl of eed. hecten: Here the soul humbly approaches the throne of beings destined for a never-ending existence; and 
Half an acre a ha is the usual task of a negro a Grace by prayer, and if an answer 18 not quickly that to these endowments are attached responsi- 
this operation. Garrett's horse-hoe, on light land, |"e¢eived—for such a soul is apt to think the time | bilities and rizhts, to the proper exercise and enjoy- 
will easily go over ten acres, employing one horse, |!ong—it waits patiently, with that servant of God| nent of which the relation of master and slave is 
d An and a boy. The Judges of the Royal |ho said: “Though he slay me, yet will I trust diametrically opposed ; and that, therefore, neither 
Tateiianal Society ai trial in 1851 aaa in him :” for I know there is uo help for me but] the one nor the ether is fulfilling the original de- 
that the work done by it was far superior to any from thee, Oh, my God and my Saviour, saith the|sien of the Creator, or occupying the position in- 
hand-hoeing. It requires to be guided, of course, truly poor soul. The food which must keep life IN\tended to be secured to every member of the 
with great carefaluces. and perhaps, should not be|™ is thy word; and the raiment which 1 Want 15) rational creation, by the practical operation of the 
intrusted to ordinary slave field hands. thy righteousness, as thou wroughtest it for me, principles and precepts, the doctrines and laws that 
I am not aware that any application of the reap- and workest it in me also. The Lord looks with belong to this last dispensation—the dispensation 
ing machines now in use on every large crain farm |” compassionate eye on such souls, and doth not of the Gospel. With these convictions, there must 
at the North, has been made in the ‘rice harvest. use to turn them away empty ? but as they abide] often rise in the mind, even of those who believe 
By the use of a portable tram-way for them to run|!” the patience, waiting for his appearance in hope, they are conscientiously fulfilling the duties of their 
upon, I should think they might be substituted for he assures them of the kingdom ; and & great! station, a dread of righteous retribution on a com- 
the present exceedingly slow ‘and toilsome method |°hange is witnessed : for the blessing of Christ munity that obstinately upholds such a system; and 
of reaping with the sickle, with economy and great makes them rich, which adds no sorrow with it.” |that it may be permitted by Him who sees and 
relief to the labourers. Such portable tram-ways knows the suffering and degradation into which 80 
are in use in England for removing the turnip crop large a portion of the workmanship of his hands is 
from miry fields in winter; and men earn sixty —— — nee by pret yn _ = _ 
cents a day by contracting to remove heavy crops own-trodden and oppressed sho e made the 
at the aed $1.50 an an shifting the nn them- instruments of chastisement, and, in their efforts to 
selves. It is probable, therefore, that the rice crop escape from bondage, spread death and destruction 
= be taken a of 7 _ ground, and — a. es oe a ell aes 
much more rapidly, and at less expense, to the , in w ; , Wi Y 
stack-yard in this a than by the ae and cruel sions but little governed or restrained, except by 
method now employed. the fear of the lash, make it certain that, if once 
Could these and other labour-saving appliances, roused to a determined attempt to avenge their 
in gencral use elsewhere, be introduced, and com- wrongs, their path would be marked by murder 
petition of labour be obtained, the cost of raising on bloodshed in its most direful form ; and the 
rice might, probably, be reduced one-half. eart recoils at the picture of desolation and misery 
That free labour, even of whites, can be used in which wonld be realized were they once to over- 
rice-culture, if not in Carolina, certainly in Louisiana, come the efforts of their masters to restrain them. 
(where the effect of the malaria is not so deadly to This is a dreadful state of feeling to live in; 
the white man,) the poor Creoles of that state have but we believe that it exists to a greater or less 
proved. But even for Carolina, free labourers might extent throughout our slave States, and is often 
be procured by thousands, within a year, from the destroying the comfort and happiness of neigh- 
rice-regions of China, if good treatment and mode- bourhoods, which, to a casual observer, may ap- 
rate wages, dependent on hard work and good be- pear to be living in peace and content. It is to 
haviour, could be sufficiently assured tothem. That these causes we must attribute the wide-spread 
they would suffer no more from malaria, than do alarm that has agitated the slaveholders from 
the negroes, there can be little doubt. And why, Texas to en on account of supposed insur- 
except for the sake of consistency, or for the pur- rectionary ye and movements on the part of 
pose of bullying the moral sense of the rest of man- the slaves; and from their influence on men of 
kind, South Carolina should propose to re-establish unbridled passions and power, have resulted the 
the African Slave Trade, while this resource is left, barbarous punishments and murders committed 
I cannot see. If the British and Spanish treat the on the poor creatures who have been suspected of 
Chinese labourers which they have imported to the being privy to, or implicated in the apprehended 
West Indies worse than if they were negroes, as it rights, and urge them to seek to obtain it; and|™S!8: What a striking commentary on the 
is said, no evidence is afforded that such cruelty is}he knows not at what moment these feelings, Scien 80 re put forth, of the superior 
necessary. The Chinese have heathen vices enough | called into action by the transactions of the day, a t = 3 b — institution” of the 
certainly ; but the want of docility and pains-taking|or stimulated by intercourse with others, may a tee anor i yt e anxiety, the dread, the 
industry are not among them. And, looking from| prove too strong to be kept in check by consider-| V!24!tve eae ‘a it os in many of the 
the purely economical point of view, if orderly in-jations relating to himself and his family, or of cea aa 0 ed in those sections of the 
dustry can be bought of them cheaply, nothing more|danger to his slaves themselves; or should he|°U!4Y oe! a are suspected of a de- 
is required. And as regards the other main con-|fecl sccure from any attempts by those of his own "e eb open 4 oa eta 
sideration on which the re-opening of the slave trade | household, he is altogether ignorant how far he is il or does it oa that in, plan has been gene- 
is advocated—the saving of sinners—the souls of|safe from those of his neighbours. th y entertained or matured among the slaves; and 
the Chinese are probably as precious in the eyes of} This feeling of uncertainty and fear imposes on|‘® Community ‘el —_— to decide, whether they 
weeping angels as those of the questionably human|slaveholders, and the communities in which they|*"° suffering solely from their fears, and @ secret 
races of Africa. dwell, a police system which is altogether unknown] °°>S*iousness of the evils belonging to their institu- 














































































































omminiijiiinediann 

“ As Moses always retired to the holy taberna- 
cle for the determination of doubtful and disputed 
questions, and fled to prayer, for aid in times of dan- 
ger and wickedness, so shouldst thou also enter the 
sacred temple of thy heart ; and on the same occa- 
sions, fervently implore the guidance and support 
of divine wisdom and strength. Thou hast read 
that Joshua, and the Children of Israel, ‘ because 
they asked not counsel at the mouth of the Lord,’ 
were betrayed into a league with the Gibeonites, 
being deluded by fictitious piety, and giving hasty 
credit to deceitful words.” 
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It is one of the miseries inseparable from the 
institution of slavery, that a fear must at all times 
more or less pervade the community in which it 
exists, lest those who are kept in bondage by law 
and foree, will be induced to make trial of their 
strength, in order to liberate themselves from their 
oppressed and galling condition. No matter how 
leniently a man may treat those over whom he 
claims the authority and right to act the part of a 
master, and consvle himself with the idea ot having 
thereby secured their affection, he knows they are 
conscious of being deprived of the rights of men, 
and that their natural feelings and propensities 
prompt them to long for the enjoyment of those 
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tion, or whether the inmates of their families and the 
thousands that surround their homes, are covertly 
banding themselves together, with the intention of 
embracing some preconcerted opportunity to effect 
their destruction. In either case we must suppose 
there can be but little happiness or sense of security. 

So far as we have heard, there have nineteen 
slaves lost their lives, on account of the supposed 
insurrection; all, we believe, without any judicial 
trial. In Louisiana, where three were regularly 
indicted and tried, nothing could be proved against 
them, and they were acquitted. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 12th ult., by 
the steamship Canada, which brought out the America’s 
mails and passengers. The stcamship America sailed 
on her regular day, the 6th, but when off Cape Clear, 
encountered a storm, in which she suffered serious da- 
mage, compelling her to put back for repairs. She re- 
turned to Liverpool on the 11th. The Peace Congress is 
to assemble at Paris during the present month. An un- 
successful attempt has been made to assassinate the King 
of Naples. There had been a succession of severe gales 
in the British Channel, and numerous casualties. The 
ship New York was wrecked on the 8th, near Dungannon, 
and the shipJ. L. Warner, from New Orleans, was ashore 
near Wexford. The captain and fifteen other persons 
belonging to the wrecked steamer Lyonnais, had arrived 
safely at Bordeaux. Theobald Mathew, the Irish Apostle 
of Temperance, died at Cork, Ireland, on the 9th. Dr. 
Livingston, the celebrated African traveller, had reached 
Marseilles, on his journey homeward. The British gov- 
ernment is about to lay a telegraph line across the Per- 
sian Gulf. Commercial affairs in France are not regarded 
as unfavourable, but much dissatisfaction is felt because 
the Bank does not relax its rates. Corn is declining 
slowly in all the French markets. The imports of grain 
at Marseilles continued very large. All was quiet in 
Sicily, the insurrection having been suppressed, and its 
leader taken prisoner. The police of Messina have seized 
a quantity of muskets landed for the insurgents. The 
King of Prussia has appealed to the great Powers, re- 
specting his claims to Neufchatel, inviting them to join 
in a collective decision. France and Austria have ad- 
vised Prussia to abstain from military demonstrations 
during the pendency of the question, promising, at the 
same time, to support her views. The note addressed 
by Russia to the allied Powers, has been published, ac- 
companied by a circular, demanding the reassembling of 
the Congress at Paris. It defends the Russian view of 
the disputed points respecting the Isle of Serpents and 
Bolgrad. It was reported at St. Petersburg, that 50,000 
Russian troops are ready to march to the frontier of 
Persia, on the first invitation of the Shah. The manu- 
facture of the cable for the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
was proceeding rapidly. Directors were elected at a 
meeting of the stockholders held on the 9th. These 
mostly reside in England. Among those residing in the 
United States, are Professor Morse and L. F. Maury. 

The Bank of England has reduced its rates of dis- 
count from 7 to 6} per cent., and promises a further de- 
cline very soon. The London discount brokers charge 
only 5} per cent. for call loans. Consols closed, 93% to 
94 for money. 

Liverpool Markets.—There was a rather improved de- 
mand for cotton, with an advance in some qualities of 
4aj}d. In breadstuffs the quotations were unaltered, 
though tending downwards; sales small. 

One Day Later.—The steamship Europa brought 
Liverpool dates to the 13th ult. The fall of Herat is at 
length confirmed. It surrendered to the Persian General, 
Moorad Shafee, on the 26th of Tenth mo. The English 
troops had arrived in the Persian Gulf. A despatch from 
Vienna states, that France is mediating between the bel- 
ligerents, endeavouring to persuade Persia to yield to 
England. War was proclaimed against Persia, at Cal- 
cutta, on the Ist of Eleventh mo., and the last division 
of the fleet for the Persian Gulf, left Bombay on the 13th 
of the same month. The Arctic exploring bark Resolute, 
(returned by the U. S. government,) had arrived at Spit- 
head. The bullion in the Banks of England and France 
continued to increase. The steamship Hermann sailed 
from Southampton on the 3d of Twelfth mo., bound for 
New York, and has not since been heard from. She had 
seventy-one passengers and a valuable cargo. 

SOUTH AMERICA.—Some difficulty has occurred 
between the British government and New Granada, lead- 
ing to a threatened blockade of the ports of the latter. A 
letter from Carthagena, dated Eleventh mo. 23d, says that 


the blockade would commence immediately. Peru was 
again in revolution, but it was believed that Castilla 
would be able to put it down, as the Convention would 
vote him extraordinary powers. Chili was tranquil, and 
the country prosperous. The Bank of Deposit and Dis- 
count was opened on the 4th of Eleventh mo. The dif- 
ferent lines of railroad improvement were progressing 
rapidly. The Argentine confederation, at the latest ac- 
counts, was perfectly tranquil, and rapidly progressing 
in prosperity. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—A bill has been in- 
troduced by the delegate from Minnesota, authorizing 
the people of that territory to form a Constitution and 
State Government, preparatory to admission into the 
Union. The delegate from Utah has had in his posses- 
sion for months past, the application of the people of 
that territory for admission as a State into the Union, 
but it is believed that he will not present it at this ses- 
sion. In the Senate, a resolution was adopted, calling 
on the Secretary of the Treasury to report whether a 
more efficient means cannot be devised for the preserva- 
tion of the lives of seamen and passengers, wrecked on 
the coasts of New Jersey and Long Island, and also whe- 
ther relief should not be granted to the families of per- 
sons who lose their lives in the endeavour to rescue in- 
dividuals from shipwreck. 

The Coast Survey—The survey has been carried on 
during the year, in all the States and Territories of the 
Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific coasts. It 
is more than half finished on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
Professor Bache estimates that from ten to twelve years 
will find the field-work essentially completed, in all the 
sections but two, recently begun. 

A Convention with Austria, for the mutual delivery of 
criminals, fugitives from justice, has been concluded. 
The convention requires that the crime which the fugi- 
tive is charged with, shall be also punishable in the 
State to which he has fled. Neither contracting party is 
bound to deliver up its own citizens, and if the accused 
is guilty of a crime in the country where he is found, he 
must be tried for that offence before he can be sent 
abroad. 

Importing Cities.—The foreign imports of the United 
States for the last year, were thus divided. Received at 
New York, $195,645,515; Boston, $41,661,088; New 
Orleans, $16,682,392 ; Philadelphia, $16,585,885; Bal- 
timore, $9,119,907 ; San Francisco, $7,289,037 ; Oswego, 
$5,321,218; Charleston, $1,905,234; Buffalo, $1,887,238 ; 
Salem, $1,794,585; Portland, $1,480,087; sixty-nine 
other ports of entry, $15,517,865. Total imports, $314,- 
639,942. 

South Carolina.—A modification of the law in relation 
to coloured seamen, has passed both houses of the South 
Carolina Legislature. It substitutes confinement on board 
of the ships to which they belong, instead of in prison. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 269; of scarlet 
fever, 47. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 407 ; of scarlet fever, 
46. 

Boston.—Mortality last week, 105; of scarlet fever, 32. 

California.—The steamship Illinois arrived on the 28th 
from Aspinwall, with the San Francisco mails of Twelfth 
mo. 5th. She brought $1,671,560 in gold. Rain had 
fallen pretty generally over the whole country, but not 
in sufficient abundance to aid the miners materially. In 
the mountainous districts, heavy falls of snow had taken 
place. The prospects of the miners are said to be en- 
couraging. 

Negro Troubles at the South.—The fears of insurrection 
have in measure subsided in those parts in which the 
excitement commenced, but have been renewed in other 
quarters. On the 21st, great alarm prevailed at Jackson, 
Miss., on account of an apprehended rising of the slaves. 
The Mayor had issued his proclamation, calling upon the 
citizens to organize and prepare to crush the insurrec- 
tion in its bud. A similar state of feeling existed at 
Canton, Miss., and there were rumours of rebellion in 
North Alabama. Much uneasiness continued to be 
felt in some sections of Maryland and Virginia. 

Miscellaneous.—Ship- Building in Maine.—It is estimated 
that at least one hundred large ships have been built in 
Maine during the past season, averaging 1000 tons. In 
addition, are about fifty of the ordinary description. The 
total tonnage is believed to be rather below the average 
amount. 

New Gold Mines in Australia.—Reports of the disco- 
very of a gold field of unprecedented value in New South 
Wales, 130 miles from Sydney, are said to be confirmed 
by recent advices received at London. 

Iron Masts Discarded.—The Belgian steamer Belgique, 
lying in New York, has condemned her iron masts as un- 
safe and unsuitable, and removed them to substitute 
wooden ones. 

Effects of the Panic.—A Tennessee paper says that Se- 


nator Bell will lose about $10,000 by the insurrection 
panic. Four of his negroes, in his absence, were hun 
by one of the local courts. and five more afterwards by 
the mob, without judge or jury. Yet there seems to be 
little or no evidence to inculpate them. 

Manumission of Slaves.—Saml. Townsend, of Madison 
county, Ala., who died on the 20th of Eleventh mo., li- 
berated 40 slaves, and left them a large portion of his 
estate. 

Longevity.—A remarkable instance of longevity js 
mentioned in the Mexican papers, that of a woman who 
died at Actotopan, at the age of 139 years. 

Intolerance.—The authorities of the island of Madeira 
recently refused permission for the interment of the re- 
mains of a Portuguese Protestant in that island, and the 
body had to be thrown into the sea. 

Tobacco in New York.—Tobacco has become one of the 
staple productions of the soil of the Chemung Valley, 
New York, and it is said to be more profitable than any 
other. It is only about three years since it was intro- 
duced, and this year, we learn, two or three hundred 
tons have been raised in that county alone. 

Lake Disasters for 1856.—The Detroit (Mich.) Tribune 
says, * Enough is now known to lead to the belief that 
the losses upon the Lakes for the season just closing, 
amount to over four million dollars, and the loss of life 
to 350. In 1848, the losses were $404,830; in 1849, 
$341,250; in 1850, $544,440; in 1851, $730,515; in 
1852, $991,015; in 1853, $854,350; in 1854, $2,187,825; 
in 1855, $2,797,839. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jesse Hall, agt., O., $2, vol. 30, and for 
Lewis Taber, Jos. Lupton, Mt. P. B. School, $2 each, 
vol. 30, Henry Lupton, $2, vol. 29, P. Hall, $0.50 to 13, 
vol. 30; from G. Michener, agt., O., for J. H. Livezey, 
$2, to 17, vol. 31; from Jona. Cowgill, Io., for Abm. 
Cowgill, $2, vol. 30; from Jos. Hobson, agt., O., $4, 
vols. 28 and 29, and for Jolin Hoge, $4, vols. 29 and 30; 
from Wm. Hancock, Pa., $4, vols. 29 and 30. 

Correclion.—P. 128, Daniel Satterthwaite, N. J., in- 
stead of Wm. 


WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, at Tunessassah, to take charge 
of the farm, and have oversight of the Institution at that 
place. 

Application may be made to 

Joet Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
EsenezerR Wort, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JosepnH Exxinton, 377 S. Second street. 





Diep, on the 3d of First mo., 1856, at her residence in 
Washington Co., Pa., Mary Hancock, Jr. ;.a member of 
Westland Monthly and Particular Meeting, in the 50th 
year of her age. 

, on the 29th of Tenth mo., 1856, at her residence 
in Washington Co., Pa., Mary Hancock, Senr.; a mem- 
ber of Westland Monthly and Particular Meeting, in the 
87th year of her age. 

, on the 24th of Sixth mo., 1856, in the 76th year 
of her age, ANN Pipceon; an elder and member of Plain- 
field Monthly and Particular Meeting, Belmont Co., Ohio. 
She was for many years, through indisposition, deprived 
of the privilege of attending our religious meetings, yet 
manifested a lively interest in the welfare of the Society. 
The last few weeks of her life, she was more reserved 
than usual, and at one time expressed that she desired 
nothing so much as to be prepared for her change. She 
expressed to a friend who visited her a few days before 
her close, that she had had a trying season to pass 
through, but that she now felt comfortable, and believed 
all would be well, and her friends feel a lively hope, that 
through mercy she has been permitted to enter into ever- 
lasting rest. 

, on 2d of Twelfth mo., 1856, at his residence in 
this city, James Kirs, in the 49th year of his age. There 
is reason to believe that the call, although sudden, was 
not unexpected to him, and that he was as one waiting 
for the coming of his Lord, with his lamp trimmed, and 
his light burning. 

, on the 16th of Twelfth mo., 1856, Marrua, wife 
of Abner Woolman, formerly of Burlington, N. J., in the 
83d year of her age; a consistent member of Upper 
Springfield Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends, 
Columbiana Co., Ohio. 


PRPRARRAARP APPL LILLY 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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